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1879. defended against his ungenerous employers. Sir
Bartle Frere had made no secret of his South
African policy. He did not believe that Federa-
tion, which he was sent out to promote, would be
possible until the white inhabitants, British and
Dutch, had been secured from native raids. He
detested the method of supporting Kaffirs against
Boers which had been followed before the annexa-
tion of the Transvaal, and he perceived that once
the Transvaal had been annexed, though not by
him, it must be protected with as much zeal
and care as Natal or Cape Colony. He had
pressed these considerations upon the Colonial
Office for more than a year, and no hint of dis-
approval had been given him until he asked for re-
inforcements. These had been refused in October,
though the demand for them was supported by
Lord Chelmsford. The consequent lack of
cavalry was fatal at Isandhlana. As if all this
had not been enough, the Government had sent
a despatch, at once wise after the event, cringing,
and censorious, which would in itself have justified
a hostile vote from the House of Commons. But
the Liberal Leaders did not understand the situa-
tion any better than the Cabinet Through Lord
Lansdowne and Sir Charles Dilke they moved in
both Houses a resolution of censure on Sir Bartle
Frere for making war, and upon the Government
for not recalling him. The conduct of Ministers
was indefensible and entirely withiiFtfae knowledge
of the Opposition. The temper of the Zulus,
exasperated by long and enforced abstinence from
bloodshed, was not realised by any one at home.
To attack Sir Bartle Frere was a piece of gratuitous
unwisdom, condemned alike by constitutional prin-
ciple and by common-sense. By this manoeuvre
the Liberal Leaders volunteered to share with
Lord Beaconsfield and his colleagues responsibility